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they ran counter to her own. But she kept him always in
what must be regarded as a subordinate place. He never
advanced beyond the position of principal secretary; he
never attained to the peerage. Cecil indeed was the only
one of her great commoners who did. Elizabeth in this
respect was wiser than her father, who allowed his Wolseys
and his Cromwells to mount so high that they almost over-
shadowed the throne itself and had to be levelled down at
last with the executioner's axe.
Walsingham, like Cecil, was of the new gentry. His
recorded family history begins with a London shoemaker
early in the fifteenth century, and proceeds by easy gradients
through the craft gilds to the trading gilds, and so to a
country seat in Kent. At the beginning of the sixteenth
century the Walsinghams had firmly established themselves
among the country gentry, and had acquired a pedigree
which ran back to the Volsungs of Norse legend. Sir
Francis himself was of a cadet branch of the family. His
father was a London barrister, his mother a sister of Sir
Anthony Denny, one of the more radical Protestants at the
court of Henry VIII, his step-father, who very likely was
responsible for his upbringing, a brother of the Gary who
married Ann Boleyn's sister. Here then were influential
connections, a tradition of public service, some flavour of the
new religion on the distaff side and apparently adequate
means. The education of Sir Francis was that of a gentle-
man's son, culminating at Bang's College, Cambridge, with
a year or two of foreign travel to follow. Somewhere along
the line, possibly from his mother, more probably at King's,
he became an enthusiastic Protestant, " of the Austerian
embracement" as Sir Robert Naunton quaintly puts it;
so much so, that he fled to the Continent shortly after the
accession of Mary the Catholic. There he read law for a
time at Padua and later sojourned with other English
Protestant refugees in Germany or in Switzerland. He
returned to England shortly after Mary's death, a young
man in the middle twenties singularly well equipped for
public service, notably for foreign service. He had estab-
lished many personal connections abroad, particularly
among the Protestant leaders in Germany and France, had
mastered both French and Italian, and had mastered also
at first hand in Italy the new Machiavellian school of state-
craft. In more than one respect he conformed to the type
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